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THE ORGANIZATION OF POLITICAL PARTIES IN 

CANADA 

BY HERBERT B. AMES, M. P. 

Montreal, Canada 

To the ordinary man on the street, a general election is only an 
intermittent opportunity for registering his more or less casual opin- 
ion as to men and measures. To the politician such an occasion is a 
decisive battle, long prepared for, upon the issue of which his poli- 
tical empire hangs. 

The average elector takes himself seriously enough. He imagines 
that he weighs records and that he forms matured judgments quite 
apart from outside influences. He delights to hear himself referred 
to as one of the "free and independent electors of the grand old county 
of X." The politician, however, looks upon the voter very much in 
the light of a pawn upon the chess-board, moved this way or that 
according to the nature and the intensity of the forces brought, by 
careful design, to bear upon him. 

Probably neither estimate is wholly correct. Unquestionably there 
are times when the voter acts upon his own initiative, to the utter 
disregard of the most carefully prepared plans made on his behalf; 
but, as a general rule, he is influenced in no small degree, in the 
supreme act of marking his ballot, by agencies, outside himself, delib- 
erately created and set in motion for the express purpose of securing 
his support for a particular policy, candidate or party. Hence the 
raison d'etre for organization in political warfare. 

The political affairs of Canada are carried on under a system of 
party government. That party which, for the time being, is domi- 
nant in Parliament, determines the policy and supervises the admin- 
istration. His Majesty's loyal opposition, save in the capacity of 
critics, have little part in the conduct of public business. As long as 
a Prime Minister can maintain a working majority in the Canadian 
House of Commons, so long are he and his colleagues all powerful in 
the exercise of governing power. It is, therefore, in accord with 
well-recognized laws of self-preservation that the "ins," desirous of 
prolonging their period of supremacy, and the "outs," anxious to 
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attain office, should each endeavor to make provision for support in 
the constituencies. 

Hence we have in both political parties a more or less perfect organ- 
ization created, directed and controlled very much after the fashion of a 
standing army, at all times in readiness for defence or attack. 

The organization of a Canadian political party centers at the capi- 
tal of the Dominion. Here leadership and direction reside. For 
the party in power, control rests with the Prime Minister, his cabinet 
and caucus, and that which has been by them authorized is generally 
accepted by the rank and file. The leader of the opposition has less 
authority. All his followers rank alike in the party caucus. Yet 
the dominant note is given in every debate by the opposition "Chief," 
and generally accepted by his adherents. 

From a spectacular point of view, the party campaign appears for 
the most part as if waged upon the floor of the House of Commons. 
Here upon the anvil of debate the policy of government and oppo- 
sition is forged, and the iron ofttimes becomes red-hot under the 
blows. In these controversies both the "ins " and the "outs " have 
well-recognized advantages. To a greater extent than is generally 
admitted, these advantages are compensatory. A party in power 
commences to develop weaknesses from the day that its ministers are 
sworn in, while a well-led opposition, in inverse proportion, should 
be ever growing in strength. As time passes, these advantages and 
disadvantages become more apparent. 

Among the advantages enjoyed by the "ins," is the fact that upon 
nearly every important public question, they have the first choice of 
position. An important change of policy may have been under con- 
sideration by the government for many months without the public 
having been given any intimation of their intentions. The Ministers 
may have had ample opportunity to make investigation, to consult 
and placate interests liable to be hostile, to let loose an occasional 
ballon d'essai to test the temper of public opinion; and, when all this 
has been done, a Prime Minister can launch his project before an atten- 
tive House, support it by a carefully prepared ex parte speech, and 
secure a favorable pre-judgment from a large portion of the electorate 
before his political opponents shall have had opportunity to acquaint 
themselves with even the main facts of the case — before, therefore, 
they are able to offer adequate criticism or present effective resistance. 

Where, upon a great public question, there are several views, each 
widely held, a government may select a midway policy — one likely 
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to appeal to moderate men generally, thus driving a wedge between 
the units of the opposition, thrusting one group to this extreme, the 
other group to that, and placing both contingents more at variance 
with one another than either with the policy of the government itself. 

In a new country like Canada, where there are vast resources to be 
developed, extensive areas to be opened up, and backward commu- 
nities requiring help, the control of the public purse is of great assist- 
ance to the party in power. Many are the constituencies and 
communities made "solid for the government " by an appropriation to 
be expended in the county. The member for the favored district 
makes a speech in support of the expenditure. If the opposition crit- 
icize, they incur the risk of being, at some future election, described 
as unfriendly to the interests of that particular constituency. The 
government is a vast spending institution, disbursing annually con- 
siderably over one hundred million dollars. It can employ a veri- 
table army of men. A vast number of beneficiaries — the govern- 
ment employees, the public contractors, the suppliers of merchandise, 
the advertisement-fed newspapers, these, and the horde of the yet- 
hopeful who have not given up expectation of place or patronage — 
all these go to swell the force upon which a Canadian government 
can, in no small degree, depend, when endeavoring to obtain an 
extended lease of power. 

Superior opportunity for acquiring knowledge of facts and condi- 
tions, the first choice of position upon questions of policy, and the 
power to promise favor and bestow substantial rewards in return for 
electoral support — these are some of the advantages enjoyed by the 
" ins " over their political adversaries. By skilful use of these aux- 
iliaries, a Canadian party may ofttimes enjoy long tenure of office. 

But the "outs " are not without compensating advantages. They 
can always play the Fabian r61e. Upon a thorny question they may 
withhold definite expression of opinion. "Apres vous, Gaston," is 
ofttimes most excellent tactics. After the government has definitely 
committed itself to a line of action; after the Prime Minister has 
declared a given course to be a government measure, then and there- 
after amendment or retreat is by no means easy of accomplishment. 

If popular disapproval manifests itself, if the proposal of the gov- 
ernment proves inacceptable, or the opposition are fortunate enough 
to devise an alternative more attractive, then do the wheels of the 
government chariot drive heavily, and its leaders may be forced to 
acknowledge unwisdom, or risk defeat. An opposition can unsuccess- 
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fully oppose a dozen government measures and suffer little in loss of 
prestige — to criticize and to resist is their metier, say the public — but 
a government may go down upon a single issue. A solitary error of 
judgment has more than once sufficed to overturn a powerful admin- 
istration and to replace it by those whose chief excellency was that 
they had condemned. 

Then, too, the "outs," with freedom from responsibility, and great 
faith in the short memory of the electorate, may win support by the 
endorsement and advocacy of fads and reforms. Those, who having 
demanded unpracticable measures from a government in power are 
turned disappointed away, find consolation with a sympathetic oppo- 
sition who rub salt into their wounds and breathe promises into their 
ears. The camp of the "outs " may become a veritable cave of Adul- 
lam, sheltering outlaws of all political factions; and all are welcome, 
provided they are able and willing to direct telling shafts against the 
common enemy. 

So, in the contest that goes on, session after session, in the House 
of Commons, each party has its sources of strength and of weakness. 
In time these come to offset one another, to a considerable degree. 
Were this not the case, there would be none of those changes of gov- 
ernment which are from time to time necessary if honest and progres- 
sive administration in Canada is to be maintained. 

Political parties never sleep; at least, they should not. The sleep- 
ing sickness is fatal. Therefore, no sooner has the smoke of a general 
engagement cleared away than both victor and vanquished, govern- 
ment and opposition, are engaged in preparation for a fresh encounter. 
Their methods of defence and attack do not greatly differ; here a 
description of a campaign from an opposition point of view will 
serve for purposes of illustration as to methods of organization. 

Let us imagine that there has recently been a general election. A 
strongly entrenched government is in power. A vigilant and fairly 
numerous opposition occupies the seats to the left of the speaker. 
Although, in the ordinary course of events, a period of four or five 
years would elapse before there would again be an appeal to the elec- 
torate, the opposition commences at once to prepare for that event. 
No sooner have the formalities attendant upon the opening of Parlia- 
ment terminated than the first party caucus is called. It is a strictly 
private gathering to which none but members are admitted, and 
attendance thereat is regarded as a tacit admission that the member 
is willing to abide by the will of a majority of his colleagues. By 
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majority vote, a leader is chosen. He becomes the mouthpiece of 
his party in the House of Commons and its " Chief " before the coun- 
try at large. The only other recognized officers of an opposition are 
the chief whip and his associates, whose duties are mainly to secure 
the maximum party attendance at important votes in the House. 

From the opening day of the first session of a new parliament, the 
idea or originating proposals that "will take with the country" is 
never lost sight of by a vigilant opposition. 

Resolutions are brought forward in the House, at first tentatively, 
then with a view of securing support. These are discussed in caucus, 
argued before the Commons, and, if pushed to a vote by the opposi- 
tion with the approval of the leader, become planks in the party plat- 
form. In former days a party convention, comprising delegates from 
the general electorate, was considered necessary to ratify a platform 
and endorse a leader. This procedure, however, no longer is in com- 
mon use. The members of the party having seats in the House are 
held to be sufficiently acquainted with the feeling of the country to 
give expression to the views held by the party at large; hence con- 
ventions have fallen into disuse, and the leader and his House- 
following are taken to adequately represent the party as a whole. 

So it transpires that a party platform is nowadays builded in the 
House itself. One by one planks are prepared, tested, adopted or 
rejected. 

During the intervals between general elections, much is done to 
acquaint the electorate with the views of the opposition. There are 
certain newspapers in every province, owned or controlled by friends 
of the party. The more important of these journals have corre- 
spondents in the Press Gallery of the House, who can be depended 
upon to omit to mention no action likely to create in the public mind 
a favorable impression. There are other papers throughout the coun- 
try that will from time to time publish parliamentary letters, if not 
too strongly partizan in flavor, and for such journals there is prepared 
the "weekly news letter " which is used by them in a more or less mod- 
ified form. 

Where a campaign is being waged for or against a specific proposal, 
as for example in the case of the Anti-reciprocity campaign, it is some- 
times found advisable to arrange with an advertising agency for the 
publication of a series of special articles in the weekly papers through- 
out the country. Such insertions can be arranged for, in nearly all 
the independent journals, at advertising rates, and, though this pro- 
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cedure makes heavy inroads on the contents of the war chest, it is 
oftentimes an effective means of carrying the war into the enemy's 
country. 

Members of Parliament are ever watchful for notable speeches 
delivered in the House on topics likely to be of interest to their con- 
stituents, especially such as place the party attitude in a favorable 
light. During the session, hundreds of thousands of copies of such 
speeches are sent out to constituents under the member's frank, while 
counties represented by government supporters are similarly dealt 
with from a central bureau. 

As the election draws near, the Literature Bureau at Ottawa begins 
to show evidences of activity. It is under the general direction of 
the chief whip, but for purposes of consultation, he is aided by a com- 
mittee of members representing all sections of the country. A large 
number of publications are issued. There is the "Speaker's Hand- 
Book," a veritable encyclopedia covering the entire range of ques- 
tions that may have engaged the attention of Parliament for a term 
of years, with carefully prepared tables of figures, citations and ref- 
erences, intended for the instruction of candidates and speakers who 
may "take the stump " during the campaign. Further, there is a 
great variety of leaflets for popular consumption, dealing succinctly 
with different topics, designed for distribution at public gatherings or 
to be mailed directly to electors. 

The newspaper cartoon, the poster and the illustrated postcard all 
play an important part. These are arranged for by the central organ- 
ization, and furnished the candidates in the constituencies as they 
may advise. 

On the judicious selection of literature for each locality and its 
proper circulation, much of the success in an election undoubtedly 
depends. 

Although in great measure the press has taken the place of the 
orator, yet public meetings still play no small part in Canadian political 
contests. During the sessions of Parliament, calls come in to headquar- 
ters from all parts of the Dominion for members to go out and address 
public gatherings upon questions of the day. Arrangements to meet 
these demands are in the hands of a committee named by caucus, and 
members of the opposition in tour de rdle respond to invitations when- 
ever they come from places within reasonable distance of Ottawa. 

Further speakers also must be selected, instructed, tested and pre- 
pared for the contest. This involves the providing of opportunities 
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for training, where Members of Parliament, who are experts upon 
certain subjects, may prepare others who are not members to them- 
selves become teachers. 

It is nowadays customary before each general election for the 
" Chief " of a party to make the grand tour of Canada. He travels 
from ocean to ocean. As he enters each province, the adherents of 
the party rally about him and make brave showing of support. Dur- 
ing these tours, he accomplishes a double purpose — that of coming 
in closer contact with local issues and local men, and that of exposing 
for the benefit of his hearers his views on what is best for Canada as 
a whole. 

To prepare for such tours, arrange for transportation, accommoda- 
tion, advertizing and reporting, is no light task — and this also is gen- 
erally planned from Ottawa before the tour commences. 

There is also organization of a different character, though of no less 
importance. It makes little public display, but if faithfully worked 
out, determines the issue as between victory and defeat. I refer to 
the creation of what is commonly called the electoral "machine." 

It is the aim of the party to have every county in Canada come 
under the supervision of some permanent organization. A number 
of counties may be naturally grouped about a common center, as, for 
instance, the counties of a province geographically accessible from 
the provincial capital. 

A central office, ofttimes serving both federal and provincial party 
purposes, is created for such a group. Here is installed a salaried offi- 
cial, the party organizer. His duty it is to revive existing local polit- 
ical organizations throughout the constituencies, to assist their mem- 
bers by correspondence and occasional visits, and, where there is as 
yet no political club, to gather together the sympathetic, and aid 
in forming a working combination. 

The main objective of the party organizer is to create the machin- 
ery whereby a truly representative convention may be convened, an 
acceptable candidate chosen, and the organization for securing suc- 
cess at the polls brought into being. After a candidate has been duly 
nominated, the local supporters of the party must do the rest; the 
central organization can henceforth help them only in an advisory 
capacity. 

In the final analysis, organization for an election depends mainly 
upon the activity and ability of the candidates themselves, and 
of their intimate supporters. Careful oversight of the voters' 
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lists to prevent the insertion of unqualified names and to secure the 
addition of all names of persons favorable to the party, the judicious 
selection and frequent distribution of literature liable to make con- 
verts for the policy and friends for the candidate, the selection, train- 
ing and utilization of a persuasive corps of speakers, the skilful use of 
the columns of such newspapers as are available or procurable, the 
active personal canvass by the candidate himself, and finally the prep- 
aration of adequate and efficient means for securing the attendance 
at the polls of every favorable elector — all these are important activi- 
ties in bringing about the result, and their effectiveness depends 
mainly on the spirit of the workers in the constituency itself. 

It would be hypocrisy to deny that the possession or lack of a cam- 
paign fund has a most important bearing on the result in a Canadian 
election. Without the sinews of war printing presses will not print, 
orators will not orate, organizers will not organize, and a considerable 
section of the " free and independent " will omit to arrive at the poll- 
ing place upon the day appointed. But in perfectly legitimate organ- 
ization, a large sum of money may be effectively spent and undoubt- 
edly is spent at every election. Were more expended in education 
and organization during the interval between the contests and less on 
the day before voting, the results would be more satisfactory to the 
candidate, and less injurious to the moral tone of Canadian public 
life. 

Every general election brings to the public attention notable exam- 
ples of cases where patient, business-like and perfectly legitimate 
organization have won the fight against the lavish, corrupt and indis- 
criminate use of money. The more we come to depend upon the 
same class of preparation as a business man would use to secure com- 
mercial success, and the less we rely upon eleventh-hour outpourings 
of a more or less illegal character, the better will it be for the nation 
and for the public life of Canada. 



